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(From the Franklin Farmer.) 
CRITTENDEN, OR BADEN CORN. 
Locust Hill, Franklin Co. Ky., Sept. 1, 1837. 

T'o the publisher of the Farmer: 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your requost, 
} send you below a minute description of a small 
piece of corn, of a rare and valuable variety ; the 
seed of which was presented to me last spring, by 
the Hon. John J. Crittenden, who brought them 
from Washington City; and which, I propose, 


shal! be ealled the Crittenden, as a merited com- | 


pliment to his public spirit in introducing it. 


tt isa soft white corn, of the fourteen rowed | 


variety, with a white cob of middle size in’ pro- 
portion to the grains, which are neither very deep 
nor very broad. 
of Maryland, (whose name it bears,) who, by 


planting from the best tep-ears of stalk, which | 


produced several ears, through a course of near 
twenty years, has produced this new variety; the 
chief peculiarity of which is in produeing from 2 
to 8 ears upon a stalk. 


Mr Baden dircets it to be planted in hills, five | 
feet apart each way, and two stalks in a hill; but 


in order to be sure that the corn should show its 


peculiarity, | planted itin moderately rich ground, | 


without manure, in hills five feet apart each way, 
some with two, some with three, and some few | 
with four stalks ina hill. T received abouta half | 
pint in the grain, and on the 15th of May last, 1 
planted it in a situation remote from other corn, | 
The only cultivation which it has received, is 
three ploughings, one hoeing, and one raking.— | 
The ground measures ten by forty yards, about | 
half of which is shaded in the evening, by an ad- 
jacent woodland, which has obviously diminished 


the product, 

The ground contains sixty-three hills, besides | 
some missing hills. The hills contain six hundred 
and seventy-eight ears, besides some very small 
nubbins. 

This will make an average of between nine and 
ten ears to a hill. 

One hill with three sta'ks has twelve ears in it, | 
six of which are on one stalk. 

One hill of four stalks has seven ears on it, 

One hill of three stalks has seven ears, which 


measure upon an average, eight inches in length ;| 
which I think is not much over the average length | 
of the whole 678 ears. Many of the stalks have | 
four and five ears on them, and many of the hills | 
have seven, eight, nine and ten ears to the hill._— 
The stalks, I think,will average ten feet in height ; 
and the ears are generally about six feet from the 


ground, 
As the manner in which the corn will be gath- 


ered, will preclude me from measuring the pro- 
duct, | have given the above facts, so that those 
who choose may calculate it. From this exper- 
iment, | would infer, that, when planted in rich 
ground, at the proper season, and fully cultivated, 





It was originated by Mr Baden, | 


| 
jthe products cannot fall far short of double that 
of the common corn of the country. 


DISEASES OF SHEEP. 
1. . . : ‘ 
The diseases of this most useful animal are but 
lo the farmers of the country, this new variety | little attended to; numbers die that might be saved 
is certainly of great and surpassing value, on ac-| by medicine, if shepherds knew what was proper 
count of its) intrinsic merits, but incomparabhly to give them. 
more so, because it illustrates the facet, that, by Foot-rof is a mosttroublesome and difficult dis 


pursuing the same mode of selecting our seed, we | ease to cure. Put the sheep in a dry fold: clear 





may bring the large yellow corn or large white! the dirt from between her claws with an old tooth 


yorkcheat corn, to the same high state of perfec- brush: apply to the parts affected, with a wooden 


tion. And whata magnificent sight it would be skewer or feather, butter of antimony, and let the 


to see a stalk of our large yellow corn bearing six sheep remain an hour in’ the fold Or, apply a 
ears, each measuring from twelve to fifteen inches | paste, made of equal quantities of biue vitrol, gun- 


in jength! and whata glorious immortality awaits | powder and train oil, 
! 


that farmer of Kentucky, who shall achieve it!— | = Srab.—The most effectual remedy is the mer- 


Similar has been the fortune of Mr Baden, of Ma-| curial ointment, to be had ready made at all drug. 


ryland, i gists; which is also good for sore heads. caused 
, : 


The corn has been planted 4 months, and is now | by the fly, or for maggots, 


ripening. Five-sixths of it are for distribution, Gurry.—One small tea-spoonful of turpe ntine, 


land those who take ap imterest in it, are invited to | and four table-spoonsful of salt and water—one 


| other varieties. 


call, examine and receive it. dose is often sufficient. 


A hill of it will be exhibited at the Fair of the | ger-root, and prepared chalk—one drachm—in 
Franklin Agricultural Society, on the 2d Wednes- | warm gruel, with a table-spoonful of gin or bran- 
a tea-spoonful ef tincture 


Or, Peruvian bark, gin- 


day in next month, together with ten or twelve | dy. Ifa gevere case, 
lof opium. 


* 9 chep ' is { 7 ’ nt) _— 
With sentiments of esteem, If asheep that is fat, or nearly so, appears to 


Your friend, 
Rogpertr W. Scorr. 


be off from its food, for some days, from some 


internal complaint, the safest plan is to have it 
killed, 


Scouring of young lambs.—Ginger and rhubarb, 


We duly appreciate the motives which operate Be al 
; g Sgueee : : Saigiteys é one tea-spoonful, in warm gruel, with ten drops 
inthe mind of Mr Scott, in his wish to impart 


: ‘ t Fourteen tea-spoonsful of rhubarb 
the name of “Crittenden” to the “Baden” corn ; ’ 


lof laudanum. 


A ey seven of ginger, und seven of laudanum, or tine. 
but although we believe much credit is cue to the 


Hon. Mr Crittenden, for his agency in’ transmit- 
ting the seed to his gallant State, we are sure he 


iture of opium, will dose a score of lambs, about 
three quarters of a year old. Many flocks of lambs 
jhaving been kept very short of food during the 


has too much of that chivalry about him, which | ; . 
: late dry summer, numbers have died from eating 


so pre-eminently distinguishes Kentuckians, to de : \ , 
: eek: : ; the young sueculent grass which sprung up when 
sire, for an instant, to appropriate to himself the re 

: pin the rain came, 
honor which belongs to another. Mr Thomas 


M. Baden, for twenty-two years, toiled with un- 


flinching perseverance, and unequalled sagicity, 


Ewes injured in lambing.—Apply to the parts 


warm water, and after, warm fresh greuse ; and 
then outside, some known good oils; give a drachm 


: : : 2 é nger in gruel, new milk 
tion, and surely there is none but himself entitled | ota + , 
. | warm, made of linseed and oatmeal; add a table- 


to bring this corn to its present state of perfec- 


of Peruvian bark and g 


to wear the wreath which he has thus nobly se 
* | spoonful of gin or brandy, and treacle, 


won, Swift, with great propriety of thought, and 


ry , 
i A T’o prevent the fly.—A powder, composed of 
Leauty of diction, observed, “that whoever could | } ti ' 


white lead and wine arsenic, to be shaken on with 


make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to ; gc 
of : ' ’ an old pepper box; it is to be had ready prepared 


grow upon a spot of ground, where only one grew 


s ; of any druggist. 
before. wonld deserve better of mankind, and do aan” ” ' ; ; 
. ‘d } The most fatal disease is the rot, which is 
than the | 


: oe ” ithought to be incurable ; but 1 know from expe- 
whole race of politicians put together,”—and we 


more essential service to Lis country 


rience, that the progress of the disease may be so 
| checked, that the animal will get fat enough for 


would ask, what meed of praise is not due to Mr 


Baden, who has not only made fwo ears of corn t 
. >i the buteher. 


the way in which this disease is contracted. I 
have ever thought it has been by the sheep eating 
jin summer, or autuinn, the grass of flooded mea- 


‘There are various opinions as to 


but seven, to grow upon a spot of ground, where 
only one grew before 2?) We may have too much 
of that feeling, known by the name of enthusiasm 
about us; but such is our view of the service ren- 


; . | dows, or swampy pastures, on which some sort of 
dered to his country, by Mr Baden, that we es- “ 


hi k by his skilfal grub had deposited its larve, which are not des- 
teem him — ben fac on ; or, by = skilfiu ong troyed by the heat of the stomach, but mixing 

roveme s cor > has more thas udru-|.° . : , : ! 
prove ment of his corn, tv ’ rore in quadaru with the chyle, find their way into the vessels of 


pled its products; thus adding, in that proportion, 


the liver, where they become what are commonly 


ability to the earth to furnish human sustenance : 
ibility to the earth to furni ' “>| called flukes, from their resemblance in shape, to 


and add to the comforts and necessaries of life.— | 


Balti EB. | flounders ; 
; . ; ; 
ailimore £armer, ment of the blood of the animal, and then, ina 


where they absorb the chief nourish- 
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short time cause its death. It may fairly be ask- | 


ed, how is it that beasts eating the saine grass are 


not affected by it? The reason probably is, that 
the digestion of an ox of cow is so much strong- | 
er, that the Jarve are destroyed, and carried away 
with the food, 

An eminent surgeon has informed me that there 
is no communication with the and the 
liver, but as he cannot in any way account for the 
flukes getting into the liver, [ do not give up my 
opinion. JT am strengthened, too, in my belief, 
from its being well known, that after a frost of 
fortyeight hours, or less, sheep may safely be kept) 
in a pasture, which, had they been put in before 
the frost (even for one day,) would certainly in 
the course of two or three weeks, be found to 
have flukes in their liver, but which is prevented 
by the frost destroying the larve on the grass. I 
am quite aware that many other scientific objec- 
tions may fairly be made against my idea; such 
as that the worm or grub, a cold-blooded creature, 
intended to live in common atmospheric air, could 
not exist in the inside of any animal. Bots, so 
common in horses laying out. at grass, it is well 
known, are produced from the horses biting each 
other, in kind fellowship, about their anes, where | 
some sort of fly or moth had deposited their eggs 
or nits, which the horses thus get into their mouths 


stomach 


and stomachs, where they become bots, and make 
It | 
cannot be supposed that instinct points to the | 
moth or fly to leave its eggs there for the purpose | 
of its getting into the horse’s stomach ; it appears | 
to me that it probably only leaves it on that part 

| 


their appearance in the horses’ fundaments, 


from finding a saliva there from the playful biting 
of another horse, 
in the year 1814 of the great loss he had 
ed by the rot in his sheep, I recommended him to 
try Armitage’s remedy ; he had no faith in any of 
the nostrums, it was, however, agreed between us, 
that as | was going to London the next day, | 
should bring a sufficient quantity for a score of 
sheep, which he was to take on my return, or sell 
He sent 
me the sheep. Our farms were divided only by 
a small brook, but the sheep having to walk a mile | 
to get to my farm, two of them died im that mile. | 
I dosed the eighteeu according to directions, Six. | 
teen soon seemed more lively for it; to the two 
that did not, I gave the medicine | had to spare, 


Hearing a farmer complain, 
sustain- 


me a score of his sheep for ten pounds, 





which proved to be over-dosing thei, and conse- 
quently killed them, Thirteen of the others I 
made fat in the summer, sent them to London, | 
and made about fortysever shillings a head. One 
proved what is here called a rubber, which no 
feeding will make fat; one was drowned, 

Te see what sort of mutton tke best was, I had 
one kilied and consumed (all but one leg which I} 
sent to the farmer,) in my own family, whe knew 
nothing of the circumstance attending it, and 
therefore found no fault with the meat; but ee 
one, I recollect, commended some joint as being 
very tender, The farmer could searcely believe 
that the leg of mutton I sent him could have come 
off one of the poor miserable animals that he sold 
me, For my own part, I confess [ could not rel- 
ish the mutton, although I felt sure there could 
be nothing unwholesome in it. The difference 
between that and the other mutton is, the lean is 
more tender and less flavored ; the fat is whiter, 
and the gravy lighter colored. The farmer in- 
formed me afterwards of one circumstance whiche 
He said he understood I was to 








was iinportant. 


}on, and every one of those twenty died. 
| years ago, | made several inquiries after the me- 


h 


_ave forty of his sheep, and therefore he drew 
orty of the worst.of his flock, and marked them 
for me; thet the next day, not liking to part with 
so many at so poor a price, he turned back into 
his flock twenty of the best of them with the mark 
A few 


dicine, and could hear nothing of it, but found 
that Armitage was dead. No medicine can make 
sound a liver that is in part rotten; but it can so 


|stop the progress of this disease by killing the 


flukes, as to allow the sheep, with a summer’s 


feeding, to get remarkably fat, ‘The chief ingre- 


dient in all the medicines must be oil of turpen- | 


tine.—Hillyard’s Practical Farming (an English 
work.) 


PRICES OF BREAD STUFFS AND 
THE BOUNTY ON WHEAT. 


THE 
4 


We fear from the accounts that have reached 
us, there is once more a prospect of a high price 
for bread stuffs. It has been generally supposed 
that the wheat crop in the southern and western 
States this season was unusually abundant, but 
this is now denied, particularly in Virginia, Ma- 
ryland and Pennsylvania. And even if the crop 
was heavy, a short or plentiful harvest is not the 


only existing cause that affects the flour market. 


The immense immigration to our country for the 
last two years, increases the demand for bread 


stuffs, as it is generally a year or two before the | 


emigrants who design to follow farming, get set- 
tled and are able to raise sufficient for their own 


consumption, It must be recollected too, in 


forming an estimate of the probable future prices | 
) of bread stuffs, that large quantities of flour are | 


exported to the West Indies and South American 
markets. Fortunately for our own State, the 
quantity of wheat raised in it this year, has been 
much larger than usual. Many people in the in- 
terior have raised enough to supply their own 


wants, and will not be obliged to depend upon | 


the importations from abroad, Some of the coun- 
ties have raised more than enough for their own 
consuinption, while others fall short. 
relied on as a safe estimate that the annual im- 
portation of flour into Portland is between forty 
and sixty thousand barrels, Portland supplies the 
county of Cumberland, and very little flour brought 
into the city, is sent to any other counties, Reck- 
oning five bushels ef flour to the barrel, there will 
be 250,000 bushels required for Cumberland 
county alone. 


sert that the wheat crop would produce any thing | 


near that amount, The result of the estimate for 
this county may be applied to several others, — 
From information gathered from various quarters, 


we are inclined to believe that our State has rais- | 
ed from one half to two thirds the quantity of 


wheat she consumes. We are glad to learn that 
more land has been ploughed up for sowing next 
season, than in any year previous. We are well 
satisfied that Maine can raise her own bread stuffs, 


though it cannot be dune in one or two years; | 


we have lieard of some farmers who have raised 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre —this is cer- 
tainly more profitable than any other crop, 

The pres:nt bounty on wheat, we think, ought 
not io be confined to twenty bushels as it now is, 
but allowed for every ten bushels and upwards, 


The effect would be salutary, and as merchants | 
and manufacturers have had their share of legis- | 


| Indian corn, 


It may be | 


We have never heard any one as- | 


lative benefits, it is but reasonable that the farm- 


‘ers likewise should have theirs. 


While discussing this subject, we must express 
our opinion that too many farmers in this State 
waste their time and labor in attempting to raise 
It is at best but an uncertain crop, 
and liable to be nipped by early frosts. If the at- 
| tention of the farmers were directed more to the 
raising of wheat, they would find it for their ad- 
vantage. ‘The high prices of bread stufis show 
that the consumption of our country has overta- 
ken the growth, and that prices will range high 
until more land is brought into cultivation. 
| "The whole production of the United States has 
j been estimated at about 80,000,000 bushels of 
| Wheat, 110,000,000 bushels of Corn, and 60,000,- 
(000 of Rye. The annual consumption of wheat 
}alone, has been rated at five bushels for each in- 
| dividual. Assuming 16,000,000 as the population, 
| 80,000,000 of bushels would be the amount neces- 
sary to suppiy the United States. The ratio of 
tive bushels is a moderate one, and below that al- 
|lowed in our navy; if that were adopted as the 
rule, over 100,000,00U must be taken as the annual 
| consumption. According to the estimate of five 
| bushels per head, reckoning the population of 
| Maine to be 5,000,000, the quantity of wheat ne- 
| cessary to supply her consumption must be 2,500,- 
| 000 bushels. Our farmers may therefore have no 
| fears of their glutting the market. We hope that 
| they will continue and increase their efforts until 
| Maine shall raise her own bread stuffs. 

The extracts beluw will be interesting, 
ling from a source entitled to credit, and giving 
probably correct means of judging of the present 
} and future state of the Flour Market.—-Port{nad Ad. 


| 
} 


as com- 


We have taken repeated occasions during the 
| past season to declare the positive shortness of the 
‘late Wheat crop in the grain growing States of 
| the Atlantic, and especially throughout the exten- 
sive region that looks to Baltimore for a market. 
So frequently, however, had the reports of abun- 
| dant crops been repeated throughout the country, 
) and so generally had they gained credence, that it 
| was not uuti! very lately that the high prices pre- 





valent in the bread stuffs market began to open 
the eyes of consumers, and gradually to convince 
them that these reports were grossly exaggerated. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the crop has been 
| thus overrated, inasmuch as the consumer is now 
| paying, and will have to pay higher prices for 
| bread stuffs than ifthe true state of the crop had 
|been reported. Last year, when the failure was 
| general, orders were sent to Europe for wheat so 
|} early iv the season, that the imports began to ar- 
rive in the month of September, and during the 
fall and winter the bulk of the foreign supplies 
|reached the United States, ‘The saine operation 
would have been going on at the present time, but 
| for the exaggerations alluded to, and prices would 
have been lower than they now are, As it is, 
however, it must be some period hence before 
supplies of wheat from Europe can reach us, in” 
any quantity to affect the market, and in the mean 
time the prevailing high rates must continue. We 
| have been led to these remarks by seeing in the 
|New York Journal of Commerce of Monday last, 
the following paragraph, the editors of which have 
| been all along strong believers in the accounts of 
‘the abundant crops.— Balt, American. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Breap Srurrs,— It has become a matter of 
great importance that the next European packet 
should carry out strong assurances respecting the 
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prices of bread stuffs in the United States. Ofthe 
continuance of high prices there can no lenger be 
any doubt. 
advanced to £12 bbl. In Baltimore the price is 
#9 50, and here it is $9 to 9 50, to say the least. 


At New Orleans flour has suddenly | 


In Baltimore wheat sold last week at fully two | 


dollars a bushel, here it cannot be bought under 
that price, Rye has sold very extensively here at 
125 cents for 56 Ibs., and corn would readily com- 
mand 112 1-2 cents, 
the dealers is, that lower prices are not to be ex- 
pected before spring, and that the high prices will 
be established unless kept down by large impor- 
tations from There is no chance that 
foreign importations will be large enough to de- 
All that is expected 


abroad, 


press the market materially, 


We believe the opinion of 


there was at the time, a fine, clear, black, hard 
frost, and the healthiest weather that could be 
imagined, Many of the members were skeptical, 
and could not believe the report; they thought, 


. . . . . | 
that owing to the fine weather, it was impossible | 


for contagion to exist in the air; others were of 
the same opinion with the doctors. 
non-contagionists wrote and requested me to go to 
Albany, where the disorder was raging, and wish- 


’ 


'ed me to endeavor to discover the cause of the 


\afflicting calamity. 


from them is to prevent a much farther advance. | 


Foreign merebants may therefore calculate with 
confidence on present prices, at least, and if only 
care be taken in putting wheat or other grain on 
ship- beard, in good order it will arrive here so 
without injury. German wheat has established a 
high reputation with our millers, and would, at 
any time, command the highest market rates. As 
to Rye, it is wanted chiefly for the distillers, and 
sv turns to little real good, But the worms of the 
stills must keep running, for men will have whis- 
key, whether their families, or even themselves, 
have bread or not. Sorry as we are for the ne- 
cessity which exists, that necessity will make us 


glad to see foreign bread stuffs coming again free- 


ly into our ports. The Baltic sea will be closed 
too soon for any shipments on advices now sent 


out; but in the ports of England there are great 


quantities stored in bond, and from other coun- 


tries accessible through the Mediterranean, the 
winter will not the movements of com- 
merce.—Journal of Commerce. 


prevent 


ERGOT JN GRAIN. 

Bread being the acknowledged “ staff of life* 
it is of the utmost importance that it should be 
made of the best of materials. From an Essay 
on the causes and effects of fevers, &c., published 
in London, by Tuomas Wuirtaw, we take the 
annexed interesting extracts relating to the effects 
of the ergot in rye.—Worcester Pal. 

“Rye is liable to be diseased by an insect deposit- 
ing its animaleule in the grain, which causes it 
to sprout and produce an excresence like a cock’s 
spur, of a hard texture. When ground down with 


America, and is supposed to have beea the chief 
causes of the plague in London, In 1811 and 712, 
a great number of lives were lost from the spurr- 
ed rye being used as food, and the liquor distilled 
from the rye, 
confined to New York and Vermont. Upwards 
of twenty thousand victims feil a sacrifice to the 
ravages produced by that dreadful poison. Meet- 
ing after meeting of the faculty took place, to en- 
deavor to discover the cause; and after the most 
mature deliberation, it was discovered by Dr Ho- 


sack and his party, that it was a poisonous mias- | 


m4 floating in the air, confined to certain pre- 
scribed limits, and affecting certain persons, more 
particularly those that were in the habit of drink- 
ing gin :—the best apology for their ignorance of 
the true cause—the ergot or spurred rye. 


The great mortality was chiefly | 


| We found it on inspection, badly cleaned, and | 


On my journey from New York to Albany, 
where the legislature of the State was sitting, | 
stopped ata place called Kinderhook, and being 
cold, contrary to my usnal practice, I drank a 
glass of gin. I bad not drank it many minutes 


, 
r 


before it affected me as if I had taken something | 


boiling hot into my stomach. Although I imme- 
diately took an emetic, which produced the most 
active effects, the poison had taken so firm a hold 
of my constitution, that my throat and rectum 
were extremely painful. I had a cold 
tion towards morning, With a pain in my bones 
and head, whereas I was in perfect health before 
I had drank the gin, 
er of putting peison in the gin: a gentleman of 
the town who heard me, and had observed that 
the habitual gin-drinkers in the place had died, 
seconded me in my charge. The landlord 
elared he was innocent, and referred us to the dis- 


perspira- 


de- 


One of the} 


all anxious to know the cause, It was no sooner 
conmmonuicated, with a detail of my own sufferings, 
than the members searched the book-shops and 
libraries, and found, to their great satisfaction, that 
the ergot: was capable of committing the ravages 
upon mankind that T had represented to them.— 
Oue of the skeptical of the faculty, on being re- 
quested to analyze the article, and report on the 


| subject, took a few of hisacquaintaaces some dis- 


where 


tance into the country to dine at his father’s farm, 
an opportunity offered to prove whether 
the ergot was injurious or not, for a large quanti- 
ty of it that had been separated from the rye had 
been given to the pigs, and trom its fatal effects, 
(us it caused their death the next day,) the father 
A number of 
rats, cats aud dogs fell sacrifices to its effects be- 


became a convert to the opinion, 


fore the skeptical were convinced, 
The animulcu'e do not always come to perfec. 


ltion; when they do, the color is black, and in this 


state, a few grains would destroy life, The insect 


‘resembles that found on the potato, with shining 


I accused the tavern keep- | 


) got; and when eaten by horses 
} then,’ 


tillery. Upon our applying, the distiller was much | 


alarmed at our charge of putting poison in the 


gin; and added, it would be his ruin if the report | 


got abroad, in consequence of the great mortality. 


He took a voluntary oath, and assured us that he | 


put nothing but the pure grain in his gin, and in- 
vited us to see the grain in the still-house loft,— 


probably one tenth of it spurredprye, or rye vitia- 


ited by being infested with the clavus or ergot.— 


I was quite astonished when I saw it, particular- 
ly as it was so well described by Dr Darwin, as 
being a pestilential scourge in various parts of 


| faction, 
} tempt. 


| manufacturer 


Europe, producing what is called by Dr Mason | 
}called the drum, and this gave him a hint that 


Good, in his history of medicine, mildew morti- 


fication; in America it was vulgarly called the | 


dry rot. On dissection, | have observed that the 
windpipe and rectum were so completely parched 
by the action of the air stimulating or attracting 


\the effects of the poison to the parts, that when 


pressed they would give way and appear like black 


snuff. 
the flour, or used in distillation, it proves a mor- | 
tal poison; and at times has proved a pestilential | 
scourge of Europe; it has been equally fatal in| 


} 


I lost no time in repairing to Albany, On my 
arrival, the inhabitants were in mourning, on ac- 
count of the loss of their relatives and friends, 
some of whoin had 
ing, had eaten a hearty breakfast, and at noon were 
in eternity! Such were the rapid effects of that 
inflammation, which was ascribed by the doctors 
of New York, to the air of Albany being charged 
with the damps of death. The members of the 
Assembly of the State had at the time, under their 


risen in health in the morn- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


consideration, a resolution to enable them to re- | 


move the State Legislature from Albany ; it was | 


|expected that the resolution would be carried the 


} 


| 


What | question until the following morning. 


| 





black crustaceous wings, a greenish yellow belly, 
and fierysiooking legs ; and contrary tothe nature 
of all other insects, it is most active in frosty wea- 
ther, The 
is very subject to be effecied with the er- 


, it is sure to kill 


lelium temulentum, a species of rye- 


frass, 


5 





Ilornses,—When in conversation the other day 
With a gentleman who had unsuccessfully tried, 
fora long series of years, to effect the cure of 
windsuckers in one of his horses, by a variety of 
ingenious contrivances, he mentioned with satis- 
that he 
He sail he had employed hardwood man- 
gers without effect; he next overlaid them with 
sheets of iron, still without effect—it was gnaw, 
graw, gnaw—crunch, crunch, crunch, with the 
usual pernicious resuiti’ But one day lately, when 
exainining the premises of Mr Templeton, carpet 


had at last succeeded in his at- 


here, he observed a workman re- 


newing the covering on a wool-carding machine, 


proved successful. ‘This covering in outward tex- 


jture nearly resembles the rough wiry face of a 


domestic wool-eard, and it occurred to our friend 
that, were he to cover the usually gnawed furni- 
ture of his stable with this article, the propensity 
of his “Rosinante” to make chips might be cured, 
The application was made—the horse renewed 
his old practice, but great was his surprise to find 
his Ips come in contact with a whole legion of 
, whenever he attempted to get a bite 
of his manger, His philosophy was fairly at fault, 
and after tapping his claret four or five times in 
succession, to his deep chagrin, he gave up the 
This hint may prove useful to those 


tormentors 


practice. 
who possess windsuckers,— Buel. 





Broop Horses.—The ship Sherbrooke, Cap- 
tain Longford, has arrived at Mobile from Liver- 
pool, bringing out to that city, twelve blood hor 
ses from the King’s stable. Six of them are very 


same night, to the great and irreparable injury of | beautiful fillies, imported by some enterprising 


the inhabitants, ‘To the friend who was waiting 


| 
| 


gentieman of Mobile. 


g rhe others were brought 


for me at the hotel, 1 communicated the glad tis} out by Captain Longford, for speculation.—WN. O. 


dings of having discovered the cause of the disor- 
der. He immediately ran to the assembly room, 
and obtained the members’ consent to adjourn the 
The tavern 


made their report the more ridiculous was, that| where I was, was soon crowded by the citizens, 





paper. 


Mr Zebina Dana, of Northampton, raised this 
year from one kernel of buckwheat, four thousand 
eight hundred and twenty Kernels! 
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(From the Nantucket Inquirer.) 
PEAT, 

Mr Jenxs: As Peat is so exteusively diffused 
over our Island, and so much used as an article 
for fuel, d thought the few facts [have collected 
coucerning it, might not be uninteresting to a por- 
tioh ol your re uders. 

Peat is of vegetable origin, and is formed in 
cold, moist situations, where vegetables may be 
decomposed without putrefaction, Hence, in the 
torrid zone it is never found; but as we advance 
north it occurs, and on the borders of frigid re- 
gions, it is found in great abundance ; a cold, hu- 
mid atmosphere being peculiarly favorable to its 
generation. 


Peat is composed of aquatic plants, such as 


reeds, rushes, ete,, but a species of moss (Sphag- | 


num plaustre) is generally found more abuadant 
than any of the former class; it having the prop- 
erty of sprouting, aud continuing to grow, while 
its roots are decaying, 

In some peat, (as is the case with our own,) 
plants are founel with their organization so dis- 
tinct, that we caneven determine their species,— 
As is said in one of the Bridgewater ‘Treatises, 


“that we may almost seize naure inthe faet of 


inaking coal before the process is completed,” so 


itmay be said in regard to peat; from the rude 
fragments of undecomposed plants, we trace the 
process to perfectly formed peat, where a complete 
decomposition has taken place; and from thence, 
we cone to anthracite. 

There is, however, a striking difference be- 
tween the periods in which che vegetable depo- 
sitions that forin anthracite aud peat took place, 

Geologists agree in assigning the epoch to be 
antediluvian, in which the vegetable deposits that 
form coal, were made; and they also conclude 
that the temperature of the earth was much high- 
er than at present; for fossil ferns are found in 


feet, and other plants that bear the same ratio.— 


Now plants of this species tn the torrid zone are | 


found to approach this size at the present time ; 
but coal is found im the temperate and. frigid 
zones,—consequently, we are led to suppose that 
a higher temperature once exsted in those re- 
gions, 

But peat is of recent origin, as may be shown 
by the following feets, In Hattield, England, as 
in many other places jn Great Britain, Roman 
roads have been discovered eight feet below the 


peat; and their arms, axes, coins, ete., have been 


found in the game situation, showing that these | 


peat-bogs have been formed since the invasion of 


Cesar. Nor can any traces of the great forests, 
spoken of by this General in his Commentaries, 
be discovered, except by their fragments, which 


are found in peat, And De Lue has ascertained 


that the very positions of the forests spoken of by | 


Ceesar, viz: Hercinia, Semana, Ardenes, and oth- 
ers, are now occupied by peat bogs. 
As orders were given by Servius and other Ro- 


man Emperors to destroy a'l the forests in the) 


conquered provinces, it is evident why the rem- 
nants of these once majestic tracts are found im- 
bedded in peat: for when they were  prostrated, 
their trunks, limbs, and leaves would check a 
free drainage of the water falling from the atmos. 
phere, aud also prevent in some measure its evap- 
oration, Consequently a decomposition of the 
foliage and branches of the trees would commence, 


| wreat extent, 


| Shannen, was 50 miles long; and Blavier speaks 


| !eagues in circumference, 


when bogs were very much swollen, that they 


i with their contents, 
coal formations, of the astonishing length of fifty | 


|months afterwards,—the color of their skin was 


: ; ‘ | 
aquatic plants would spring up, and decaying add 
to the mass which is found in time completely to | 
envelope the pristine forcsts, 

An occurrence of the recent formation of eat 
took place in Ross-shire, Eng. During a violent 
storm a forest was overthrown, and in fifty vears | 
the peeple dug peat, fromm amass occasioned by 
this overthrow, 


° . . ‘ ° | 
On examining some of the peat formations 


which are so extensively scattered over our island, 


we have observed large stumps, trunks and dinbs 


of trees completely immured in peat. There seems 
to have been a deposition of shrubs, flags, and 
other plants, which we find but partially decom. 
posed, 

After this formation had taken place, forests 
sprang up, which have been cut down, probably 


within a century, and their fragments have aided 
in forming our peat-Logs, which are now disecov- 
ered from one to fourteen feet indepth. Without | 
doubt, most of our peat formations have taken | 
place since the pristine forests were destroyed, | 
We will 


further state what seems a curious, but is a well 


and are comparatively of recent origin. 


ascertained faet, that not only here, but wherever | 
else peat is discovered, it is generally found to 
occupy the position of ancient forests. For, in 
most bogs, sturips and trunks of trees are found 
surrounded by peat, while their roots remain i 
their natural position, immured in clay, or some 
other soil. 

In some countries, peat mosses are found of 
One mentioned by Dr Boate on the 


of one at the mouth of the Loire, more than fifty 


The texture of peat is sueh that it absorbs large | 
quantities of water, and it has often happened, | 


have burst and deluged tie surrounding country | 
We are informed by Deguer | 
that the remains of ships, nautical instruments, | 
and oars have been found in many of the Dutch 
mosses ; and Gerard, in his history of the valley 


of Somme, mentions that in the lowesttier of that | 


moss, a boat was found loaded with bricks, prov- 


ing that these morasses were at one period, navi- 


gable lakes, and arms of the sea, as were also ma- 


ny on the Coast of Picardy, Ireland and Fries- 


land, from whieh soda and salt are procured.— 


The canoes, stone hatcehets, and stone arrow heads 
found in’ peat in different parts of Great Britain, 
lead to similar conc!usionus. 

One more fact in relation to peat is worthy of 


our notice, [tis the preservation of animal sub- 


stanees whieh have been buried in it. A great 
any ipstances are recorded which go to prove | 
this property ; a few however, will only be men- 
tioned, 


“In June 1747, the body of a woman was found 
six feet deep, ina peat-moor inthe isle of Ax-| 
holm, in Lineolnshire, England. The antique | 
sandals on her feet afforded evidence of her hav.- 


ing been buried for many ages; yet her nails, hair 


and skin are described as having shown hardly 
any marks of decay. 


In the Philosophical trans- 
actions, we find an example recorded of the bod- 
ies of two persons having been buried in moist 
peat, in| Derbyshire, in 1674, about a yard deep, 
which were examined twentyeight years and nine 


fair and natural, their flesh soft as that of persons 
newly dead,” 


At the battle of Solway, in the time of Henry 
Vill., (1542) when the Scotch army, commanded 


iby Oliver Sinclair, was routed, an unfortunate 


troop of horse, driven by their fears, plunged into 
Solway morass, Which instantly closed over them, 
Phe tale was traditional, but it is now authentica- 
ted; aman and horse in complete armor having 
been fuund by peat diggers, in the place where it 
was always supposed the event had happened.— 
The skeleton of each was well preserved, and the 
different parts of the armor easily distinguished,— 
Obs, on Picturesque Beauty, 

This peculiar property in pest is probably ow. 
ing to the acids, gums and resins, which issue 


trom decayed vegetable matter; and it may partly 


arise from the charred state of some of the frag- 
ments, for it is well known “that charcoal is a 


powerful antiseptic.” 


OXEN. 

The author of a series of valuable Essays on 
Agricultural and Rural affairs, published a few 
years since in North Carolina, says, that next to 
the recommendation of the most approved modes 
of culture, the best and cheapest means of ¢ flecting 
it, deserve our attention, and lastly frugality in 


the consumption of our produce. She introdue- 


i; tion of a more general use of oxen as substitutes 


for horses in the cultivation of the earth, and the 
other operations of hushendry, have high claims 
upon the attention of our farmers, as being atten- 
ded with many advintages, But there is in this 
country a strong prejudice against this generous 
animal, which is the first thing to be got over— 
when that is removed, the credit of the ox will 
soon follow, 


It is a fact which canuot be disproved, that ox- 


| . ~ . 
'en in some sort of work, are equal to horses ; in 


; 
these cases, they certainly ought to be pretorred, 
because they are kept at considerably less expense, 


and less casualties attend them. Although oxen 


} . _ 
i} cannot well be used to the entire exciusicn of hors 


ses, yetthere is undoubtedly, a great deal of work 
that they would do as well, particularly in carting 
and all heavy work. In most instances they are 
nearly equal to horses, and in their support they 


are infinitely cheaper. Since fall and winter 


ploughing for the succeeding year’s corn crop, are 
coming into general use, the value of oxen will 


be more highly appreciated ; as at this cool sea- 


}son of the year they may be usefully employed at 
jthe plough at fallowing up the land, or engaged 


in hauling in the corn crop, While the horses are 
at this work, ‘The late President Madisen, in one 
of his annual addresses before the Agriculiural 
Society of Albemarle, bas some new and valuable 
remarks on oxen, which claim the jarticular at- 
tention of every husbandinan. 

“t cannot but consider it «Ss an error in our 
husbandry, that oxen are too little used in the 
place of horses. Every fair comparison of the 
expense of the two aniuals, favors a preierence of 
the ox. 
mending him, is, that he can be supported when 
at work, by grass and hay ; while the horse re- 
quires grain and much of it; and the grain gen- 
erally given him, Indian corn, the crop whicii re- 
quires most labor, and greatly exlausts the land. 
From the best estimate I have been enabied to 


jut the circumstance pariicularly recon- 


form, more than one half of the corn crop is con. 


sumed by horses; including the ungrown ones ; 
and not less than one half by other than pleasure 
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horses. 


ope half the labor, and of the wear of the land, | 


would be saved, or rather more than one half;— 
for on most farms one half of the corn crop grows 
on not more than two fifths, and sometimes a 
smal er proportion, of the cultivated fields; and 
the more fertile fields would of course be retained 
for cultivation. Every one can figure to himself, 
a revolution which 
extent of hits 


the labor 


the ease and convenicnee of 


would so much reduce the corn 


felds; and substitute for bestowed on 


them, the more easy task of providing pasturage 


and hay. But will not the ox himself, when at 
work, require grain food as well as the horse ?— 
, f 


Certainly much less, if any. Judging from my 


own observation, I should say, that a plenty of 


good grass or good hay, will suffice without grain, 
where the labor is neither constant nor severe.— 
But | feel entire confidence in saying, that a dou- 
ble set of oxen alternately at work, and therefore 


half the time at rest, might be kept in good plight 
with no other food than a plenty of good grass, or 
good hay. 


“And as this double set would doub'e the snp- 
ply of beef, tallow and leather, a set-off is found 
in that consideration, for a double consum 
that kind of food. ‘The objections generally niade 
to the ox are, 1. That be is less tractable than the 
horse, 2 Thathe does not bear the heat so well. 
3. That he does not answer tor the sinule plough 
used in our corn fields. 4. That he is slower in 
his movements, 5. That he is less fit for carry- 
ing the produce of the farm to market. 

“The first objection is certainly founded in mis- 
tukhe, Of the two aniinals, the ox is the more do- 
fn all countries where the ox is the ordinaz 


His 


intractability, where it exists, has arisen from an 


cile, 


ry draught animal, his docitity is proverbial. 


occasional use of him, only with long and irregu- 
lar intervals; during which the habit of discipline 
The 
The con. 
stitution of the ox accommodates itself, as readily 


Not 


being broken, a new one is to* be formed. 


od objection has as little toundation. 


as that of the horse, to different elimates. 


tion of 


- » - ; | 
By getting free from this consumption, 


only in ancient Greece and Italy, but throughout 


Asia, as present rf to us in anerent history, the ox } 


and the plough are associated. At this day, in 
the warm -parts of fudia and China, the ox, not 
the horse, is in the draught service. In every part 
of India, the ox always appears, even in the train 
And in the hottest parts of the 
West Indies, the ox isemployed in hauling weigh- 


of her armies. 


ty produce to the sea ports, The mistake here, 


as in the former case, has arisen from the eftect 


of an occasional employment only, with no other | 


than green food, 
animal, heated by the weather, and fretted by the 
discipline 


, Will readily account for his sinking un- 


der his exertions ; when green food even, much 


The fermentation of this inthe } 


i employ ment, 


| number of suitable age, 


a step as the horse, » quick- 


May I not say a st 
} 


er than many of the horses we see at work 


, Who, 
on account of their age, or the leanness, oeension- 
ed by the costliness of the food they require, lose 
once had 
The 


OX is not as weil adapted as the horse to the road 


this advantage, where they nvght have 


it? The lust objection has most weight, 


service, especially for long trips. tn eotmmon 
roads which are often soft, and sometimes suddenly 


become so, the form of bis foot, and the shortness 


of his leg, are disadvantages ; and on roads, fro- 


zen, or turnpiked, the roughness of the surface in 


the former case, and its hardness in’ both 


cases, 


hoof But where 


are inconvement to his cloven 
the distance to market is not great, where the va- 
rying state of the roads and the weather can be 
consulted ; and where the road service is in less 
proporhon to the farm service, the objection is al- 
most deprived of its weight. In cases where it 
inost applies, its weight is diminished by the con- 
sideration, that a much greater proportion of ser- 


viceon the farm may be done by oxen, than is 


now commonly dove; and -that the expense of 
shoeing them, is litthe different from that of keep. 


ing horses shod.’”’ 


Oxen are very extensively used in some parts 
of Great Britain—the farmers of that country hav- 
ing found a great advantage resulting from their 
A system lias been adopted on ma- 
ny of the large farms, by which a certain number 
ure turned over to the grazier or the butehes ev- 
ery year, and their places supplied by an equal 


In many portions of our 


;own country, the prejudices existing against the 


employment of oxen for farm service is gradually 
but surely giving way, ‘The farmer who consults 
lis own interest, should, if he has not already 
done so, make a fair and judicious trial, in order 
advanta 


to the 


to ascertain and satisfy hiniself a 


ges resulting from the employment of the ox. If 


he stert right, we have no fears of the result,-— 


Nothing but an unjust prejudice has prevented 
the general employment of oxen 


Farmer’ 


s Cabinet. 


MANURE. 
I am somewhat anxious concerning one branch 
of agriculturo, viz: The manner of using manure. 
By what [can learn, it is a conmimon practice with 


many farmers in haul out their 


manure inthe fall of the year on their grass ground, 


our country, to 


and drop it in one or more large beaps, for the 
purpose of moving it onto their broke ap ground 
whether their 


in the spring, ground be ploughed 


in the fa.tor spring; and many drop their manure 


lin stuall heaps on their sward ground, to spread 


| just before ploughing the next spring 


, 
I rotmn reae 


json nnd experience, I am satisfied the better way 


less dry, with a sober habit of labor, would lave | 


no such tence ney, 
a solid 


The 31 ebjection also is not 
oue, The ox can, by a proper harness, 
be used singly as well as the horse, between the 
rows of Indian corn; and equaily so used for oth- 
er purposes, Experience may safely be appealed 
In the 4th place, it is al.eged 
he is slow in his 


to On this point, 
that 
but often in a less degree, than is often taken for 
granted, Oxen that are chosen 
form, are not worked after the age of abe 


movements. ‘This is true, 
we HT 
it ¢ ight 
years, (the age at which they are best Hitted for 
beef,) are not worked too many together, and are 


suitably matched, may be kept in nearly as quick 


for their 


| something like a foot deep, 


is to spread the fround iu 
the fall, 


early enough for the rains 
r 


mantre Ol The grass 


aim to move and spread my manure 


to wash the strength of 


it into the vround, before the ground freezes up; 


I generally spread it as fast as 1} haul it, but am 


very careful to spread it before there comes a rain 


on it, lam not so fearful of iosing the strength 


of manure in the air, as some of our agriculturists 


profess to be, otherwise might be tempted to 
that a considera! it was made 


suppose part of 


But I should say if 
made in vain, it is that whien people plough in 


in vain, any manure 


nits full strength. 


atrgye : 
his method may be compatable to a woman’s 


was | 


Isl 


making a kettle of hasty-pudding by boiling wa- 


ter, then stirring in her meal, then let it get cool, 


and then stirring in a common rock- 


portion of 


salt, or some might think it would suit them bet 
ter for her to hoist ty) her pudding und throw her 
salt under ait. Now | should not suppose this 
fresh pudding would be very palatable, neither 


low 
good salt, that a 


should Lihink that if one was to descend 

enough to come at some of this 

stately lump of it between bis teeth would relish 
' 

any better, 


The good 


ingredient, but she should have 


Now is not the fault in’ the cook ? 


woman had every 


dissolved her salt in the water, then the pudding 
! 


do be seasoned, and would suit almost every 


one’s tuste. Lhose 


farmers | first mentioned, if 
their ground was ploughed in the fall, move their 
large heaps on to it, and spread and plough it in; 
and if. the ground was not ploughed in the fall, 
they willeither spread it on the sward and plough 
it in, or spread it on the furrows and plough again, 


or else only harrow it, to their mortification, if 
they do not conclude to bury it in the holes, 


Those 


mean to get it deep enough at one ploughing, and 


who leave their manure in small heaps, 


much stronger than if it had been spread in the 


fal! ; vet they have lost some of the strength by 


evaporation. Now [ eantell them how they may 
recover their loss; let them spread the furrows 
where the heaps laid, on the ground where they 


did not Jay, and they will have the good of the 
evaporation the same season, and T guess that is 
Now Ido not hald to 
burying mantvre in its fall strength, deep in the 
suffi- 


ciently, | will give some of them here. In the 


the chief they will have, 


earth, and if | have not given my reasons 


first place, it is obvious that manure in its natural 
state, or full strength, produces nothing of conse- 
quence. Secondly; when buried in the ground 


ten or twelve inches, it will remain nearly in the 


same state, unless washed, leached or drained.— 
Thirdly; at such a depth as it is often placed, it 


must be a very great rain to convey more mois- 
ture to it than it will retain. Fourthly ; if it should 
be drained, it will drain dowoaward, and 
Fifthls 
the roots: of 
bit little 


deeper than the warmth of the sun will suitably 


not up. 
if the strength should all come out of it, 
would 


corn or any other vegetables 


receive nourishment from it, it being 


reach to render it fertile. Should any argue that 
they shall have the good of this manure another 
senson ; | should say, it is a chance if some of it 
atter 


fall, to plough my 


is not out of their reach. My method is, 


spreading my manure in the 


ground in the spring, turning in the manure une 


der the furrows, which is worth but little to keep 
the ground loose,and the furrows which are about 
six or seven inches deep, being richest at the bot- 
tom, will call down the :oots of whatever is jlant- 
ed, deep enough to shield them from drought, and 
So tha 


teem my method at least as much preferable to 


not below the warmth of the sun, I es- 
l those before mentioned, as it would be, ifl hada 


sum of money on hand, to let it out on interest 
in good hands for a season, instead of burying it, 
even if J] must lose the value of one dollar in ten 
by rust. Also, it is my opinion than an acre of 
with 


l:bout two thirds the cost that it can be nine in- 


ground may be ploughed six inches deep, 


ches deep, and manured with two thirds the ma. 
nure, aud produce as good a crop. 

A Common Farmer. 
}—V. H. Patriot. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Dec. 13, 1837. | 


A worop To our Parrons.—At the cominencement o! 
the present volume, we enclosed in every puper a bill, 
with the amount due from each individual, for the past 
as well as for the year in advance, with a request that | 
it should be remitted by mail, if no other meuns of con- | 
veyance wasathand. Our principal object of writing | 
this notice, is to give our hearty thanks for the substan- | 
tial and prompt manner in which our reqvests were gen- | 
erally notice’, and for the relief we experienced in our 
pecuniary concerns, at a time when many other resour- 
ces failed. 
that, although a majority of our subscribers are prompt, | 


While we thus speak, we would remark, 


there are some, if we may judge from their practice, 
who verily believe that the publishing of a newspaper, 
is a work which can be carried on without means, as 
We attribute 
it rather to forgetfulness, than to wilful neglect, that | 
It should be | 


paying seems to be out of the question. 


these small sccounts remain unadjusted. 
remembered, however, that, although the amount due 
from one or a dozen delinquents does not make a large 
sum, yet hundreds of them do, especially if they are of 
a number of years standing. 








“ Let us Live, wove we Live.’’—What New Eng- 
lander, that reads the following, will not thank his stars 
that he lives in a country, where the common comforts 
of life may be hadin plenty; where the husbandman 
ever finds a recompense for his labor; and where the 
sweat of the father’s brow is sure to procure bread for 
his children? Yankees, prize high your priveleges, for 
you hold in fee simple the sod on which you tread,wiih- 
out doing homage to upstart lordiings. You pay no 
tithe, but from your own free will; and your governors 
and rulers are of your own choice, and taken from among 
yourselves. You are all working men, and are proud of 
the title ; but, thanks to freedom and independence, you 
are not yet cornered into so close quarters, as to be com- 
pelled to support life on a conglomerated mass of cab- 
bage and potato alone, significantly ycleped stodge, or 
on black bread and water gruel. No; here che peasant 
and the President fare equally alike upos the “fat of the 
land.’”’ The yeoman of New England takes not his ox 
nor his ass for a chum ; nor is he obliged to use his hen 
roost fur a bed-chamber. Bondage he knows not; he 
sings at his labors, for he is sure of reward; and his 
country’s privileges are common to all, and free as air. 


—Ebp. 


Norway.—The peasantry live on bread and gruel, both 
prepared of oat-meal, with an occasional intermixture of 
dried fish. 

Sweden.—The dress of peasantry is prescribed by law. 


Meat is a luxury they rarely enjoy. 


Their food consists of hard bread, fish and gruel, with- 
out meal. 

Denmark —The peasantry are still held in bondage, 
and are bought and sold together with the land on which 
they labor. 

Russia —The nobles own all the land in the empire, 
and the peasantry who reside upon it, are transferred 
with the estates. A great majority have only cottages, 
one portion of whieh is occupied by the family, while 
the other is appropriated to domestic animals. Few, if 
any, have beds, but sleep upon hard boards, or upon 
parts of immense stoves, by which their houses are 


Their food consists of black bread, cabbage 


warmed. 
and other vegetables, without the addition of butter. 








| the land, and the peasants are slaves. 


| to pay one tenth of the produce of their labor to the 


an extensive landlulder. 
‘ 


Poland wails Pola and, the nobles are the proprietors of | 


A recent trav- | 
° ° | 
eller says,—‘‘ I have travelled in every direction, and | 


| never saw a wheaten loaf to the eastward of the Rhine, 


in any part of North Germany, Poland or Denmark.”’— 
The common food of the peasantry of Poland,—the 
‘working men’’—is cabbage and potatoes; sometimes, 
but not generally, peas, black bread and soup, or rather 
gruel, without the addition of butter or meat. 

Austria.—The nobles are the proprietors of the land, | 
and the peasants are compelled to work for their mas- 
ters during the day, except Sunday. ‘The cultivators of | 
| the soil are in a state of bondage. 

Hungary.—The nobles own the land, do not work, 


pay no taxes. ‘lhe laboring classes are obliged to re- 


pair all bighways and bridges, are liable at all times to 


haye soldiers quartered upon them, and are compelled 


church, and one ninth to the lord whose land they oc- | 
cupy. 

France.—Of the people seven and a half millions do | 
not eat wireat or wheaten bread ; they live upon barley, } 
rye, buckwheat, chestnuts, and a few potatoes. The 
common wages of the hired laborer in France, are $37 
50 for a man, and $18 75 for a woman, annually. The 
taxes upon them are equal to one fifth of its net product. 


)—¥. Y. Express. 





Great Ox, Orympus.—This noble animal, weighing 
3,500 lbs., is to be seen at the westend of Faneuil Hall, 
from § o'clock, A. M., until 5, P. M., for a few days — 
He was raised on the banks of the Connecticut river, by 
Isaac Hubbard, Ksq.; is the largest and most splendid | 
looking ox ever raised in America, and a complete and | 
perfect model of his kind. He is now 5 years old, and | 
is said to have gained for the two Jast years, 1100 Ibs. | 
He is of the Short-Horned Durham breed, and is cer- 
tainly a very great curiosity. This nonesuch among the | 
besves, we believe to be worthy the attention of all 
thse who take an interest in whatever pertains to ag- 
riéulture. Cattle will ever compose a great part of a 
farmer's stock, and the choicest breed, and the best mode 
of rearing and managing them, is of the highest impor- | 
tance. All that is represented of this fine animal, we | 
take for truth. The reputation of Mr Hubbard, who | 
bred him, forbids that we should doubt its correctness. | 
He is a very respectable gentleman, an agriculturist, and 
That he is deserving of the 
special thanks of the community, in this instance, no 
one will gainsay. 





[For the New England Farmer.) } 

Mr. R. Jaques’ account or THE CLARK Cory, 80 | 
caLLEv.—This corn was brought about 7 years since, 

from Barnstead, N. Hampshire ; therefore called Clark | 

Corn. 


I have planted of it 3 years. The land on which | 
raised my best corn this season, was grass land, 3-4ths 
of an acre, broken up the 10th of May, about 7 inches 
deep; harrowed and manured in the hills, with rotten 
stable manure; about 3000 hills to the acre; a common 
shove! full of manure in each hill, but it will answer to 
put more hills on an acre. It was planted 12th of May, 
and was hoed twice. | put 6 kernels in each hill, with- 
out soaking. Usually there were 2, 3, and some hills 
had 4 ears ona stalk. The land was brown loam, south- 
erly ascent, 5 or 8 degrees. ‘Ihe corn was ripe the first 
part of September, and might have been gathered by 
the 25th. In good seasons, | think it would have yield- 
ed 60 bushels to the acre. 


| boiled, you can get nothing but glue. 


hear from them again. 


| of the tree, close down to the ground. 





I ‘few e about 20 or 30 bushels of the size er quailty 
now sent you. The remainder, smaller sized ears, is 
a'l as ripe as the sample. R. J. 


Newbury, Nov. 25, 1837. 





(For the New England Farmer.) 


Waitt Wasu.—Mr Editor: A correspondent in the 


| far west has given you a recipe for white wash, in which 


/he uses the glue with the lime, for, with the scraps 
It makes a wash 
| that adheres closely, but there is a strong objection to it, 
at least in the South, where it has been used several] 


| vente, and that is, it turns yellow, and, if there is too 


much glue used, you find it difficult to get a second coat 
to adhere. On this account, I have had great trouble 


with a broad passage in my house, and would give a 


| good deal if it were removed. 


If this fact is of any use, it is at your service. 
Columbia, 8. C. S. B. 





{Por the New England Farmer. } 


Mr Josern Brecx,—Sir: I named to you sometime 


, ago, that I had a pair of twin Steers, which I thought 


very nice, and gave you an intimation of letting you 
I will now state that they were 
2 years old, the 17th of March last, and weighed when 


| 21-2 years old, 2561 Ibs., and girt six feet fuur inehes, 
and took so much alike, that it is doubtful whether a 
stranger could tell them apart, even the most practised 


eye. Yours respectfully, Lovett Peters. 
Westborough, Nov. 3, 1837. 


TFA Correspondent informs us, that now is the pro- 
per time to attend to the preservation of our trees in the 
orchard, to prevent the depredation frequently commit- 


| ted by the mice. The preventive consists simply in tying 


a strip of sand-paper arcund the lower part of the budy 


The same sand- 


| paper will answer for several years, by carefully remov- 


ing itin the spring, and laying it aside till it is wanted 


‘in the autumn. 


——__—__ _—__—_ ct = 


Froun Maravpers.—lf there is any class of beings 


| more to be abhoried than the sackers and plunderers of 
| 


flour stores, it is those harpies who are prowling about 
the country, forestalling and purchasing up large quan- 
tities of the staff of life, in order to monopolize the mar- 
ket. The Toledo (Ohio) Gazette of the 28th ult. says: 
A gentleman arrived here a few days since from Massil- 
lon, on the Ohio Canal, who met with several of these 
marauders, for we consider them but little better, lay- 
ing hold of everything that came within their wake.— 

uery ,— whom do these gamblers obtain their money 
| from : ? Jsit possible that the banks which were com- 
pelled to suspend specie payments, have loaned to these 
mcnopolists their paper to distress the poor, yea, the 
public at large? From the price of produce here and 
elsewhere, we think it cannot be otherwise. We are 
advised flour is selling on the Ohio Canal at $6,50 per 
barrel, at Cleveland $7,50, and is selling at this place 
from $9 to $10, other provisions in the same propor- 
tion.—Prov. Courier. 





(ci A Hog fat ted by Major John C idibne of Abing- 
ton, seventeen months old, weighing seven hundred and 
seventeen Ibs., may be seen for a few days, at Denni- 
son, Moses & Co.'s, Bromfield st. 





To CorresponpENTs.— We lave several communica 
tions under consideration. 
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Cavtion.—“ Let every one take heed to his ways; 
for a man may geta broken head more ways than one. 

So said a respectable looking farmer, that passed along 
down Beacon Street. He had just picked himself up, 
(having slipped down upon the side-walk,) and was 
trudging along with his goad-stick in his hand, when 


down came a load of snow from the house top, and laid 


oe 


him flat again! 


claimed aguin, as he shook himself and turned away. 


* Things seem to be falling,’ he ex- 


ABERNETHY'S pean ETO a YaNKEE.—‘‘ [ never saw 
a Yankee that did'nt bolt his food whole like a boa con- | 
strictor. How can you expect to digest food that you do 
not take the trouble to masticate ? 


It’s no wonder you 
lose your teeth, for you never use them; nor your di-| 


gestion, for you overload it; nor your saliva, for you 


expend it on the carpets instead of your food. You Yan- 
kees load your stomachs as a Devonshire man does his 
cart, as full as it can hold, and as fast as he can pitch it 


in with a dung-fork, and drive off, and then you com- 
plain that such a load of compost is too heavy for you. 
I'll tell you what, take half the time to eat, that you do | 
to drawl, chew your food half as much as you do your| 


filthy tobacco, and you'll be well in a month.” 

Are.es to Keep —When there is a frost all that you 
have to dois to keep the apples in a state of perfect | 
darkness until a thaw has taken place. If they thaw in| 
darkness, they not only do not rot, but lose very little 





| 
of their original flavor.—Ohio paper. } 
| 


TOBE LET, 


For one year, one of the best and pleasantest houses and 
all other buildings that are necessary for a boarding establish- | 
ment and Stage and Omnibus concern, in the county of Wor- | 
—_ r, in the town of Petersham, famous for the scattering of | 

Captain Daniel Shays, and his companions in arms, to ‘the | 
four winds of the earth, by General Lincoln and his army, 
the friend and companion of General Washington, the father 
of our country. The buildings without rent or price, and as | 
many acres of land as are wanted of the first quality, ata 
fair rent, not to exceed five hundred acres — all the manure to | 
remain on the premises, and more houses if wanted : no per- 
son need to apply unless he is fully qualified for such an es- 
tablishment. For further information inquire of JOHN 
CHANDLER, the old Farmer of Boston, the owner, G. A. | 
TRUMBULL, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Worcester, or Col. 
JONAS BOSWORTH, Petersham. Possession given on | 
the first day of April next. 

Dec. 13. | 

= 
| 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMEN' TAL TREES Ss, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, ETC | 

For sale hy the subscriber. The trees of the Plums and | 
Pears were never before so fine, the assortment so complete. 

Apple s, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a superior assort 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 

25,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry trees | 
at the customary wholesale or retail prices, The trees are | 
thrifty, the form perfect, and the roots fine. | 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herhaceous 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Ponies 
and Double Dahlias. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant ! 
places and shippe dor sent from Boston to wherever ordered. | 

bso {ress by mail post pai 1. 

Satalos gues sent graus to all who ap p! ¥ 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 22. J. 


HARRISO’’S PATENT CORN SHELLER. 


| White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, 
| Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, 


jor to JoserpnH Breck & Co. New England 


MULBERRY TREES. 

75.000 Chinese Morus Multicaulis, all on their own bot- 
toms, of various sizes from one to six feet, at the lowest 
prices. The wood is well matured and ve ry perfect, and they 
have become acclimated by successive propagation in a most 
ezposed location. Pre pared Cuttings will be supplied at the 
lowest rates 

3.000 Hybrid Short jointed Mulberry, with large leaves 
very hardy and on their own bottoins,— 5 to 6 feet in height. 

20 000 Chinese Morus expansa, with large smooth glossy 
leaves, very succulent and nutritious and greatly loved by the 


j}worm. This is a most valuable variety for the North, being 


very hardy and none more highly esteemed in France. They 
are engrafted on the White Malberry which increases their 
hardihood. and are é to 7 feet in height. This is the only en- 
grafted kind in the collections. . 

3,000 Dandolo or Marettiana Mulberry, l and 2 years old 
from seed, a most excellent variety, with large leaves and very 
hardy. ; : 

10 000 Brussa Mulberry, yery hardy 

25 000 Florence Mulberry, leaves nearly entire. 

30 000 White Mulberry, 1 to 2 years old. 

65 lbs White Italian Mulberry seed. 

750 Ibs White and Yellow Sugar Beet seed. 

Priced Catalogues of the above, and of Fruit and Ornamen- 


tal Trees, Green House Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, Splen- | 
did Dahlias, and Garden, Agricultural and Flower seeds, sent | 


gratis to every applicant 
Orders sent per mail will meet prompt attention and the 


| trees be packed carefully and forwarded as desired, 


Companies or individuals desirous to contract for large 
numbers of trees, will be dealt with on the most liberal terms 
WM. PRINCE & SON, 
Noy, 29. 4w 


BEES! BEES! 


The subscribers have for sale 10 hives of Bees which will 


be sold from $6 to $10 per hive, according to weight. 
Dec. 6, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
GARDENER W ANTS | A SITUATION. 

A young man well acquainted with his busitess wants a sit 
uation as a gardener. Apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
No 52 North Market street, Boston. 

Dec. 6, 1837. 











FOR SALE OR TO LET 


A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah | 


Johnson, containing about 220 acres of Land in a high state 
of cultivation; the buildings ave commodious and in good re- 
pair. If desired the farm will be sold in lots. It has the ad- 
vantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail Road and Middlesex | 
Canal running through it, and is boundec on one side by Mys- | 


| tic River, which afiurd great facilities for transporting manure, 


&c. One of the stopping places on the rail road is within a 
few feet of the house. Apply to GitpertT TurrTs or 
JOSEPH F. TUFTS 
Charlestown, Nov. 29, 1837 
CATALOGUE 
of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by William Mann, 
Bangor, Me. 

White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir, 
Yellow Rive h, W ag 
Red Flowering Maple, 
| sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, 
| White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, 
Common Elder. 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c 

Orders may be addressee to WM MANN, Bangor, Maine, 
Agriculturs ll 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Nov. 15, 1837. 


SWEET HERBS. 
A fresh supply just received from the United Society of 
Harvard, Mass.— consisting of 


| Pulverized SWEET MARJORAM, 


SAGE. 


| " SUMMER SAVORY. 
| Pressed SUMMER SAVORY. 
SAGE. 


One of the most perfect machines for shelling corn that has | 
been introduced, made principally of iron and no way liable to 
get out of order, will shell from 75 to 80 bushels of corn per 
day, with the power of one person This machine was high- 
ly Aer t 4, by the Committee on Agricultural implements 
at the late Fair, and far the best mac hine now in use. For 
sale at the New England Agr icultural Warehouse and Seed 


Store. JOSEPH BREC K & co. 


FARM WANTED. 





A Farm is wanted containing from 40 to 75 acres of land | 
well stocked with fruit trees, with good buildings thereon, for 
which cash will be paid, 
Eng'and Farmer. 

Noy, 8, 18387. tf 


Enquire at the office of the Ne w 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store. 


Nov. 15. 





GRASS SEED, 

GRASS SEEDS, wholesale and retail, are offered for sale 
at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No.52 North Market Street, inc inding 

Prime NORTHERN CLOVER, 
* SOUTHERN do. 
«© WHITE DUTCH do. 
‘© 6RED TOP, 
* HERDS GRASS, 
Atso—CANARY, MILLET, HEMP and RAPE seed. 





American Larch, Hornbeam, 


Jassw ood, | 


PRICES OF COUNTRY 


PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GPRPEAT CAKE, WEEKLY 








) | FR rm 
APPLEs, barrel; 200| 226 
BEANS, white, ° | bushel | ‘| Li2} 12 
BEEF. mess, | barrel | 14.50) 15 00 
No. 4. si 1250 | 1300 
prime, . 10 00 | 10 50 
MekESWAX, (Americun) | pound | 26 31 
CHEESE, new milk, ; . | “ 8 | 9 
l'g ATHEKS, northern, geese, ‘ ° } ‘ } | 
: southern, geese, . | | 40 45 
Fi.ax, American, f ‘ : — | 912 
Fisu, Cod, lquintal | 300 331 
FLour, Genesee, . cash . |barrel 9 50 9 62 
a lloward stre “4, } - 987 /;1012 
Baltimore, wharf, | | 950! 9765 
aie won P : ' aes 9 62 
| Grain, Corn, northern vellow bushel } 
| southern flat ye ow is | 1 02 1 07 
white, ' ° oe ae { 99 1 02 
| Rye, northern, P ‘ 1 30 
Bale y, ; . ie | 
Oats, ‘oanthas rn, (prime) } of | 52 56 
Hay, best English per ton of 2000 Iba 18 00) 20 00 
hard pressed, . : " ° = | 16 50) 18 560 
lloney, . ‘ Cuba gallon 45 62 
| Hops, Ist qua! ty ‘ pound | 6 » 
; rr gual " . : ¢ 5p 1 5 
sAKD, Boston, Ist sort, , s ° ay $ 
sottiern, Ist sort, ‘ os 4 “4 
| Leatewn, Philade! phia city te annage 0 | 28 | 30 
do country ao, ™ 24 25 
Ba!ltimore city do, - } 25 27 
do. dry hide }  «¢ | | 
New York red, light, 20 21 
| Boston do slaughter, 6 20 21 
do. dry bide, « | 20] 21 
| Lame, best sort, 7 ? ; , cask | 87 90 
Mackeret, No. TI, new, barrel 1000 1050 
Peaster Paris, per ion of 2200 lbs. | cask | 3 00 3 25 
PorK, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 26 00! 27 00 
clear from other States . ” 2400 25 50 
Mess, ; ; ; ‘ 6 | 11 00 22 00 
| Servs, Hera’s Grass, P F bushel | 275) 300 
Red To P, ° ° ° ” 87 1 00 
Hemp, ° ° . " 250 2 765 
| Red Clover, nort herr pound | 14 15 
| Southern Clover, ; > os 13 14 
| Sirk Cocoons, (American) ‘ ‘ bushel 
| TALLOW, tried, 5 Ib. 11 12 


TEAZLES, Ist sort, 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, 
American, full blood, washed, 


do. -4ths do, | ad 41 43 
| 


pr. M.| 350) 400 
<a 50 55 


? 
» 

do, 1- do 
1 


, 
do, -4and common 


Pulled superfine, 


No. 1. 








| No 3 


mele l g 


Northera 





PROVISION MARKET. 


| KETAIL PRICES, 


| HAMS, northern, ° » pound 14} 16 
southe*, and western, “ 13| 14 

Pork, whole hogs, : rT 9! i 
| PouLTry, ; ; ; 4 is| 16 
| Burter,{taby . ; ; “ 20| 23 
| lump 2 . sd |} 25 
Ecas, . " 5 dozen 22) 23 
PeTATors, new ; bushel} 37! 60 
pc IDER, barrel | 83 00 | 360 





SS 





r BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpay, Dec. 11, 1837. 

| Reported for the New England Farmer. 

| At Market 575 Beef Cattle, 200 Stores, 2000 Sheep, 

i and 150 Swine. 

| Prices —Beef Cattle—We quote Extra at $7 00— 
First quality at $6 25 a 6 75.—Second quality $5 50a 


| 6 }00.—Third quality $4 2 5 25. 


Stores.—Yearlings $8 a 10—Two year old $15 a 20— 
520 a 28. 


, 


| 
| 
| Three year old $ 
Shewp.—alee quick. Lote et $1 75, $1 92, $2 00, 
i $2 oe AR 2 37 and $2 50 

| Swine.—Lot to peddle were taken at 74 and 84; lot 
to retail 9 and 10. 
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WOT WDE es 


HONEST CORDWAINER. 


BROWN, 


THE 
} 


BY Bh. Esq. 


In the days of my boyhood, (1 recollect well, 
And others, no doubt, the same story can tell,) 
Our tradesmen were honest ;—no one thought of cheast- 
ing, 
what is still stranger, they all went to mee ting 
There was Shoemaker Lot ; 
] remember the spot, 
With the bench where he sot, 
With his strap on his knee: 
He was upright and fair, 
Ay, exact to a hair, 
And u fathful old Cordwainer he. 


! 


And, 


(Thanksgiving was coming,) 
Je remy Ss mare, 


On a moon-shiny night, 
I mounted in haste, Uncle 
“Off, Dobbin,’ said I, “let your trotters be — 
Toward Uncle Lot's,’ and she soon had me there 

QO, good Uncle Lot, 

I remember the spot, 

And the bench where he sot, 

With his strap on his knee! 

Our shoes were all ready, 

For me, and for Neddy, 

And Sally and Hetty, 

And Dolly and Betty, 

What a faithful old Cordwainer he! 


Then, there was the stitching, so strong and so nice ; 
Why, the thrends held the leather, as firm as a vice ! 
There was none of your pegging, and none of your nail- 
ing, 

And there was no fretting, no scolding, no railing, 

When Shvemaker Lot, 

He worked on the spot, 

Which [ never forgot, 

With his strap on his knee 

How strong he would sew them! 

O, could he now show them, 

What a faithful old Cordwainer he! 


But alas, now-a-days, how changed is this matter, 
Old honesty seems to go begging about! 
Por one scarce has a coat, or a shoe, or a garter, 
That lasts more than three weeks, before it’s worn out. 

O, that some Uncle Lot 

Would again take the spot, 

And the bench where he sot, 

With the strap o’er his knee ; 

Who would work at the trade, 

Aod have shoes duly made, 

N® cheat, and no cozen, 

No rips by the dozen,— 

How usetul a Cordwainer he! 


Our good Uncle Lot lately took his departure. 
And went to inhabit the ‘‘ Land of the Leel!” 
No doubt but his sou! will there find better quarter ; 
But then, he has left us all “down at the heel!” 

O, blest Uncle Lot, 

I do verily wot 

You will ne'er be forgot, 

Nor the strap on your knee, 

Your making, your mending, 

Nor all your wazt-ending.— 

Adieu, Uncle Lot, now, to thee ! 





“Let every one keep within his own Bailiwick.” 

We like and 
servance of it would be wholesome and profitable 
to farmers. We seeing a man stick 
to his own occupation ; keeping on “ his own side 
” If we all were to follow this good 
riculture would be no loser by it. 


the above motto, believe the ob- 


are fond of 


of the hedge, 
rule, 
‘Time was, when a farmer was obliged to be “jack 
” Butthis was when mechanies were 
It is a con- 


surely ag 


at all trades, { 
few, compared to the present limes, 
venient thing fora farmer to be able to fasten a| 
and occasionally to handle | 
the hammer and handsaw about his building sal 


shoe upon his horse, 


thing 
in which that knowledge and practice is required | 


needtul, the one thing most profitable, anid 


lof him, viz: the business of his calling—the man- 


hagement of his farm, 


ilowing, which we d 


| son—ihe 
hing inse ription : 
re 


i drawing 


above remarks, is the fol- 


vem, Will be quite a curiosity 


In contrast with the 


iosuch as have a respect for the old mother coun- 


rv, for its regulations, roles and orde “yin business 
of kind, It 
is copied trom an English paper, 


its eleganee and its literature. 


Ed. Fa r. 


ey ery 





1 Comical Sign-Board.—Upon the door of 

an old street, occupied by a father and | 
former a blacksmith and publican, the 
a barber—appears agboard with the follow- 


honse in 


lntter 


and barber’s 


shavin 


. Barnet & Son —_— = ksmith 
horse-shewing and 


£3 





done here, 
locks mended and hair curled, 


and other farriery work, All sorts of 


spiratus and molt lickers akording to the late Kim- 


icle act, and licensed to be drunk in the premises, 
N. B. 


in needle- work 


lake notice my wife keeps scool and takes 


and polite arts, also washing 


teaches reading and riting and other langwitches | 
and has assistants if rekwired to Jurn = borritory 


sowing, the Matthewmatticks and all other fash- 


ional diwershuns,” 


| . 
(bot upset has been invented by 


| 


England, 


; swerved 








INVENTED Coacu.—A coach that will 
a Mr Stafford, in 
It is deseribed as follows: 

resting, as is usually the 
is poised upon two up- | 


Nrwhy 


‘The body instead of 
vase, upon springs below, 
righi supporters from the beds and 
and passing up between the body and the boots. 


a pe ees 
raising axles, 


The tops of these supporters are surmounted by | 


elliptic springs, on which the body is so suspend- 


ed that on meeting unequalities on the road the 


centre of gravity of the vehicle is freely adjusted, | 
and the liability to. overturn is completely con- | 


quered,”’ 


One of these coaches was lately publicly tried | 


An experienced whip took the 
was drawn by four spirited 
and out, the full com- 
In descending the hiil to 


at Nottingham, 
the coach 
and had, 


reins 5 
horses, 
plement of passengers. 
New Radford it was several times intentionally, 
running suddenly 
off the road, 
upon a bank three feet high, 


inside 


the top of speed, 
wheels 


when at 
the near 


and the off wheels 


in the drain, In each emergency the coach re- 
tained its vertical position like a mariner’s com- 


pass, so much so that the inside passengers were 
altogether insensible of their 
situation,— Evening Post, 





Hiaxtr ro Epitcures.— The teeth of Indians sel- 


dom decay, excepting in some slight degree by 
age; and the cause may be referred to the pure 


‘and simple nature of their food—taking nothing 


which can injure teeth, and none of what are 
called the luxuries of life. For the same r 
the hair of the Indian, or of.the white man of the 


SON, 


lower classes, seldom comes off, and we see many | 


aged men with heads of thick and handsome liair, 
High living has a great influence in decaying the 
human system. 





Tue Farmer.—With no inheritance but health, 
nu riches but industry, and with no ambi- 
virtue, is the sole king among men, and 


with 
tion but 


but, in the main, he had better stick to the one | the only man among kings, 


hleeding and teeth | 


working | 


apparently perilous | 


COCKSPUR OR NEW CASTLE THORN, 


This thorn is the finest known for hedges; it is perfectly 
hardy; the leaf is beautiful, and is not aflected by our scorch- 
} lug suunmer’s sun; the thorn is very sharp and strong: the 

plant has never been known to be touched by the borer, as 
| proved by John Prince Esq. during 18 years. Plants a year 
jold; only 5,000 are offered for sale. Price $10, per 1,000. 
WILLIAM KENRICK, 
22. 3w 

BUCCK THORN FOR HEDGES. 
A plant of the most hardy kind, which flourishes well 


any good soil, but is peculiarly adapted to a suil that is moist, 
| Ne xt to the Coc kspur thorn, for our climate this is the very 


Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 


| be Stgand is never attacked by the borer, Price $20, per 
1,000. Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Nonantum wm, Newton, Nov. 22. 3w 


c ORN SHE LLERS 

Just reeeived at the New England Agricultural Warehous e 
Harrison’s Patient Corn She iler. This machine will shel 
75 to 80 bushe!s of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 


JOSEPH BREC 


K ¢ CO. 
HOWARD'S PLOUGHS, 

Constantly for sale at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house [t is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 
considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 

| now in use, and continue to stand No. 1 atthe Brighton Fair. 
| Nov. 1, 1837 JOSEPH BRECh & CO. 


STRAW CUTTER. 

Just received a good supply 
Cutter, one of the most pertect machines 
which has ever been introduced for the purpose 


Greene’s Patent Straw 
for cutting fodder 
, forsale at 


! 
| 


ithe Agricultural Warehouse No 51 and °2 North Market 
| Street. ; JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 
| Aug. 16, 1837. 


WINNOWING MILL. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
| Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
commended by the committee at the late Fair. 
| Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill, 


JOSEPH PRECK & CO. 








Cc LOVER SE ED. 
| Justreceived at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NoRTHERN CLOVER. 


|} Nov. 1}. 
} = ae 
| 


| Hale’s Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
them for the last two or three years. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNAY BAGS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRAT T 
July 5, No. 7, Commercial Whf. 
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Is published every Wednesday Evening,at $3 per annum, 
| payable at the end of the year —but those whe pay within 
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{(7No paper vill be sent toa distance, without payment 
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